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assemblage of talents and virtues, in their 
qualities antitletita: purer-esteem ; and in their effects, more 
salutary to the. moral. views. and habits of men. We need 

rt ‘0: the annals of the dead, and glance at 
Basil, Chrysostom, or Jerome, but to the records of the liv- 
ing, where character is better discerned, and example more 
impressive. 





The Rev. Ex1san Parisn was born in Connecticut; and 
nature destined him to a station at the temple of Apollo. 
His mind, taste, and habits, were early formed for labor in 
the gardens of science. Endowed with an acute and viyor- 
ous understanding, a retentive memory, and lively imagina- 
tion, he commenced his classical pursuits, and proceeded 


through a course of public education, at the university of 
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Dartmouth, ascending to the rank of her choicest sons. His 
religious views and feelings had formed the bias, and ac- 
cordingly, when leaving this seat of literature, he engaged in 
the professional duty of theology. The lessons handed down 
from Irenzeus, Augustine, and Calvin, were cherished by 
him, and his name stands enrolled among the disciples of 
their venerable school. 

The people of Byfield invited him ; and the pastoral care 
of their church was committed to his trust. There his unre- 
mitted labors have been bestowed for more than twenty 
years—there the words of eternal life, dispensed by him, 
have been accompanied by the mighty power of God, and 
the riches of his grace, in guiding many from the wilderness 
of error and sin, to the paths of truth and holiness. Of this 
the evidence appears in that order, peace, and Christian love, 
exhibited in principle and practice by the people of his 
charge; and among its effects have arisen, strengthening in 
their growth, affection and respect for their spiritual guide. 

But the pious labors of this learned divine have been ex- 
tended, and their fruits collected in remote fields. We could 
bring into view many public occasions, on which he was call- 
ed to preach in distant places; we could give a list of his 
numerous sermons published—the subjects, with their adapt- 
ations and harmonies—the wide ranges, which they display 
in the immense circle of theology. With a heart unpolluted 
by guile, sincere in attachment, ardent to defend the cause of 
truth, did he ever seem in his remarks to transcend the 
nice boundary of his profession? It was, that he beheld the 
interest of religion in the fate of his country ;—that he feared 
the depraved spirit of a political corfis had conspired to over- 
throw the liberty of the citizen, and the altars of God. His 
lively imagination might have touched, with strong coloring, 
men and measures—he might in a moment of its flight, like 
the hero of Tasso, or the author of A.milius, have embraced 
the original in his own picture. Malevolence, those who 
best know him will testify, could find no admittance, as a 
welcomed guest, in his heart. 
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However useful the labors of Dr. Parish, as a pastor, or 
splendid his attainments, as a theologian, his genius could 
never be isolated or tramelled to the pursuits of a solitary 
profession. With a constitution too slender for robust ope- 
rations, but better adapted to mental exercise, patient and 
persevering, he has toiled with unceasing avidity in the 
mines of intellectual wealth, and collected treasures of high 
estimation in the republic of letters. The monuments of 
these are exhibited in his writings. Besides the sermons al- 
yeady referred to, the Gazetteer of the Eastern Continent, 
the History of New-England, mostly the result of his appli- 
cation,* his Modern Geografihy, and his Gazetteer of the 
Bible, are the effects of his industry, researches, and discern- 
ment. They unite in unequivocal testimony to his force of 
mind, his extensive and various science. 

We may not omit to add the advantages, which he has ac- 
quired in the schools of oratory ;—the easy, pathetic, and 
persuasive manner, in which, as a public speaker, he informs 
ithe understanding, and allures the passions ; and that per- 
spicuity, terseness, and energy of style, which pervade his 
writings. 

But these are not his only endowments. They are asso- 
ciated with virtues, which increase the lustre of talents, and 
unite pleasure with the profit of their fruits. Never was his 
soul chilled by the blast of apathy, nor infected by malignant 
hate. Need I speak of what has least escaped the compan- 
ions of his days, his tender sensibility mingling with the des- 
tinies of humanity? his joys and commiseration in the happi- 
ness or affliction of others? the effusions of his benevolence 
for the good of man ? 

The picture now drawn of Dr. Parish presents only the 
contour and prominent features, without embellishments of 
color and drapery. However deficient in taste and expres- 
sion, still it may trace, in resemblance, the more valuable 
propertics of the original. An intimate acquaintance, above 


* The life of Dr. Wheelock was the joint work of Dr. M‘Clure, and 
Dr. Parish. 
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thirty years, with his mind, his habits, and his march in the 

ascending path of improvement, has autherized an attempt to 

render that to his merit, which the just pay to the deserving, 
Darimouth College, 1813. 
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Staessen me eget ons suerte 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF PART OF A MOUNTAIN. 
—_— 

Anour five o’clock in the evening of the Sd of September, 
1800, a large projection of the mountain of Rossberg, Geneva, 
on the north-east, gave away, and in less than four minutes 
completely overwhelmed three villages. The torrent of 
carth and stone was more rapid than that of lava, and its ef- 
fects as terrible. The mountain in its descent carried trees, 
rocks, houses, every thing before it. Burying completely a 
space of charming country, more than three miles square. 
The force of the earth must have been prodigious, since it 
not only spread over the hollow of the valley, buteven ascend- 
ed far up the opposite side of the Rigi. The quantity too 
was numerous, since it left a considerable hill in what was be- 
fore the centre of the vale. <A portion of the falling mass 
was rolled into the lake of Lowertz, and filled in a fifth part ; 
two litticislandsin this lake were admired for their picturesqe- 
ness.—Once of them famous for the residence of two hermits, 
and the other for the remains of an ancient chateau, once be- 
longing to the house of Hapsburgh. So large a body of wa- 
ter was raised by the falling of such a mass into the lake, that 
the two islands and the whole village of Seven, at the south- 
ern extremity, were, for a time, completely submerged by the 
passing of the swell. A large house in this village was lift- 
ed off its foundations and carried half a mile. The hermits 
were absent on a pilgrimage tothe abbey of Eimsideln. A 
fertile plain was at once converted into a barren tract of rocks 
and calcareous earth, and the former marks and boundaries 
of property obliterated. The main road from Art to Schweitz 
was completely filled up, the former channel of a large stream 
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choked, and its course altered. The number of inhabitants 
buried alive under the ruins of this mountain was scarcely 
less than fifteen hundred. Some estimated it as high as two 
thousand. Of these, a woman and two children were found 
alive, after having been several days under ground. They 
affirmed, that while they were thus entombed, they heard the 
cries of poor creatures who were perishing around them, for 
want of succour. “It was above a week after the fall of the 
mountain,” says a person who visited the spot, “ that our 
rout through Switzerland led us to visit the scene of desola- 
tion; and never can I forget the succession of melancholy 
views which presented themselves. From various points on 
our passage, we had views of such a-scene of destruciion, as 
no words ‘can describe. Picture to yourself a rude mingled 
mass of earth and stone, bristled with the shattered parts of 
wooden cottages, and with thousands of heavy trees, torn up 
by the root, and projecting in every direction. In one parta 
range of peasant’s huts, which the torrent of earth had reach- 
ed with force enough to overthrow and tear in pieces, but 
without bringing soil enough to cover them. In another 
were mills broken by huge rocks, transported from the top 
of the mountain, which fell and were carried high up the op- 
posite side of the Rigi. Birds of prey, attracted by the 
smell of the dead bodies, were hovering about the valley. 
But the general impression made by the sight of such an ex- 
tent of desolation, connected, too with the idea that hundreds 
of wretched creatures were at that moment alive, buried un: 
der a mass of earth, and inaccessible to the cries and labors 
of their friends, was too horrible tobe described or under- 
stood. As we travelled along, a poor peasant, wearing a 
countenance ghastly with woe, came to beg a piece of money. 
He had three children buried in the ruins of a cottage, which 
he was endeavoring to clear away. As we were walking 
mournfully along we met the dead body of a woman, which 
had been just found; two men, preceded by a priest, were 
carrying it to more decent burial—We hoped this sight 
would have concluded the horrors of the day ; but we contin- 
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ued to find relics of ruined buildings for a league along the 
whole extent of the lake ; and a little beyond the two islands, 
mentioned above, we saw, lying on the shore, the stiff body 
ofa peasant, which had been washed up by the waves. But 
1 will mention no more particulars.” 








DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN AMBITION AND IDLENESS. 


Ambition. How can you exist in sucha state of indolence ¢ 

Idleness. How can you exist, who go through so much 
toil ? 

Ambition. I am born for action, I could not live without it. 

Idieness. Yam born for repose, J could not live without 
that. 

Ambition. You talk of nothing but repose. 

Idleness. Nor you but of inquietude. 

Ambition. But what pleasure can you feel in being always 
idle, and undertaking nothing ; forming no plans, and always 
remaining in the same place ? 

Idleness. And what can be your pleasure in undertaking 
every thing and achieving nothing ; always in motion and nev- 
er gaining any thing by it; forming all manner of schemes 
and never arriving at your object ? 

Ambition. You are mistaken. I have one ebject which I 
have every hope of attaining ; and that is, repose, after I have 
executed all my designs. 

Idieness. If it is commendable in you to seek for repose, 
surely I am not to be blamed for enjoying it now. You are 
about to set out on your journey, but I am at the end of mine 
already ; you acknowledge you must meet with many diffi- 
culties and dangers on the road; now I am at home, and in 
possession of what you only hope to get at some distant pe- 
riod—without any difficulty, any anxiety, or any danger. 

Ambition. Of what use is aman who does nothing but 
sleep? 
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Idleness. Where is the use of running after mere wind and 
smoke ? 

Ambition. But you acquire nothing. 

Idieness. And you enjoy nothing. 

Ambition. I shall some day or other. 

Idleness. And I enjoy it alreacy. 

Ambition. Very \ittle will content you it seems. 

Idieness. And you have not even a little to be contented 
with. - 

Ambition. But will you never part with that indifference 
which renders you contemptible ? 

Idleness. Or you with that restleness which makes you im- 
portunate and troublesome ! 

Ambition. Tog much sleep is injurious to health. 

Idleness. Too little is much more so. 

Ambition. For my part, I find it good for me to be in action, 
and to busy myself about public affairs. 

Idleness. If you are the better for being agitated by the 
tempest, Iam not the worse for retiring from it; the fish 
which sleeps at the bottom of the water is better off than 
one which is floundering about in the net of the fisherman. 

Ambition. A little of my vigor would do you good. 

Idleness. Some of my tranquillity would do you no harm. 

Ambition. 1 am afraid what you call tranquillity is merely 
sluggishness. 

Idieness. And your vigor, I conjecture, is downright rash- 
ness. 

Ambition. Of what benefit are waters that never flow? 

Idleness. Or torrents and rivers that exhaust themselves by 
their rapidity ? 

Ambition. Y hate that dead calm, which prevents the vessel 
from proceeding on her voyage. 

Idleness. And I the tempest, which sends it to the boftom. 

Ambition. Heaven preserve me from that numbness of the 
nerves which threatens a paralysis. 

Idleness. And me from that convulsion of the limbs which 
precedes a violent death, 


—— +a 
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CAPRICES OF IMAGINATION. 

Frenvs, in his curious little book, de viribus imaginationis, 
records from Donatus the case of a man, who fancied his body 
increased to such a size, that he durst not attempt to pass 
through the door of his chamber. The physician, believing 
that nothing could more effectually cure this error of imag- 
ination, than to shew that the thing could actually be done, 
caused the patient to be thrust forcibly through it: who 
struck with horror, and falling suddenly into agonies, com- 


plained of being crushed to pieces, and expired soon after. 


’ Van Swieten, in his Commentaries upon Boerhave, re- 
lates, that a learned man had studied, till he fancied his 
legs to be of glass ; in consequence of which, he durst not 
attempt to stir, but was constantly under anxiety about them. 
His maid bringing one day some wood to the fire, threw it 
carelessly down; and was severely reprimanded by her mas- 
ter, who was terrified not a little for his legs of glass. The 
surly wench, out of all patience with his megrims, as she 
called them, gave him a blow with a log upon the parts af- 
fected: which so enraged him, that he instantly rose up, and 
from that moment recovered the use of his legs. 











DEAN SWIFT AND HIS PAD. 


oC 


Dean Swirt, riding out one morning, in the strand near 
Dublin met one of his parishioners well mounted, and began 
to pay him some compliments on his horse. 

“ All this may be very true, Mr. Dean,” said the man ; 
“ but still he is not equal to yours.” 

“ To mine !” returned the dean in surprise : “ why this 
is but a mere pad, that I keep for exercise.”’ 

“ Aye ; but notwithstanding that,” replied the other, “ he 
carries the best head of any horse in Ireland.” 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ERENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


From the earliest times we read of nothing but complaints 
against the shafts of Love ; yet those shafts have caused few- 
ér tears than his wings. Shaded with various tints of purple, 
azure, and gold, the plumage of his pinions offers a fit em- 
blem of inconstancy. I will not absolutely teil you, my E- 
milia, at what age Love feels his wings begin to grow ; a cox- 
comb will protest to you that it was on the very day of his 
birth; but my opinion is different: he had no wings at his 
birth, for Innocence is always faithful; he had none when he 
began torun alone, for Infancy is never cruel ; in that age 
when sighs are first breathed, he flew not yet, for Constancy 
is the sister of those desires which youth expands ; but at the 
first kiss which his mouth obtained from Beauty, the two 
points of his wings began to pierce through his white skin : 
another and another kiss! two days were not completed be- 
fore the whole plumage was unfolded. At last, by his seduc- 
tive eloquence, he was permitted to snatch at still more, and 
the next instant he flew away ! 

Soon after this Love was walking one day with his mother 
in a meadow enamelled with flowers ; there calculating upon 
the rapidity of his wings, he boasted that he could cut down 
more flowers in a few minutes, than Venus could gather in 
many. Venus accepted the challenge, and Cupid flying be- 
fore her, hastened to gain the wager; but at the moment of 
conquest, he saw his glory vanish! Ah! how often does not 
Love allow the victory to escape, while he flies from flower 
to flower! The nymph Peristera, who accompanied Cypris, 
assisted her to fill her basket; and Love, in the revenge of 
his discomfiture, changed the nymph into a turtle-dove. In 
spite of his bad success, Cupid has still preserved his taste 
for flying : he has followed in their conquests the uncertain 
steps of our heroes in gallantry : yet with this difference, that 
our heroes grow old, and Love always preserves the shape, 
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the freshness, and the activity ofa child. This extreme 
youth is doubly astonishing when it is compared with his 
irresistible strength.’ By what charm, by what address, 
does a feeble child overturn reason and triumph over virtue ? 

We call him strong; but the little rogue’s strength lies 
solely in our weakness. The infancy of Love is certainly 
proved by his sports, his caprices, and his lightness ; and we 
may readily imagine that the age of prudence can neither 
suit nor please him. Nevertheless his figure bears not the 
artless character of Innocence : we see there but the wicked 
delight of having done mischief, and the wish of doing more. 
Yet in spite of that perfidious physiognomy, the ancients 
regarded Love as the most beautiful of the court of Olympus. 
Surely this opinion is well founded ; for if the woman that 
I love is the most charming in my eyes, it is just, that Love 
himself, should be, for me, the most beautiful of the gods. 

About his character opinions are strangely divided. One 
party makes him the author of all good, the other of all evil ; 
and this according to the degree of good or evil they have re- 
ceived at his hands. Pardon me, enchanting Emilia, if I am 
of the last opinion; you will not allow me to be of the first ! 
Is it not probable that such opposite opinions have given birth 
to the idea which the ancients adopted, that there were two 
Loves ? According to them, the one presided over voluptuous- 
ness, the other over sentiment. Anteros destroyed the flower 
of pleasure even as it expanded; it is he who formerly made 
Titon grow old in the arms of Aurora. Eros, his brother, 
inspires that divine fire which you, my, Emilia, have light- 
ed up in my breast. Pure and sublime must be that fire 
which virtue kindles and esteem feeds! Its altar is in my 
heart, and you are the vestal who guards it. 

As to the birth of Love, it has led to more errors and fan- 
tastic systems than his characterand attributes. Aristophanes 
tells us, that Night, embraced by Zephyrus, produced an egg, 
from which Cupid issued. Plato says, that at the celestial 
banquet, Porus, the god of Abundance, being drunk with nec- 
tar, met in the gardens of Jupiter with Persia, the goddess of 
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Poverty, who became the mother of Cupid, whom Venus a- 
dopted. Sappho made him the son of Heaven and of Earth ; 
Alcacus, of Discord and of the Air ; others have given him for 
parents, Zephyrus and Flora. In fact, there is not a new 
Peer upon whose origin a greater variety of conjectures has 
peen hazarded. Some profane mortals have had the temeri- 
ty to assert that Love was neither god nor king. If this er- 
ror was credited formerly, your power dissipates it now : since 
that blind god has taken up his abode on ygur bosom, he has 
regained his sceptre and his divinity: by a single glance 
your eyes prove his sovereignty, and your virtues are his apo- 
theosis.—Adicu. 
LETTER XXIX. 

Venus hada long time sought to reconcile her son with 
Jupiter ; Destiny at length presented to her an opportunity. 
It was the nuptials of, Thetis and of Peleus, to which all the 
cclestial court were invited, except Discord. ° Profiting by the 
circumstance, Venus sought Thetis, and said to her, “ Jupiter 
has proscribed my son from his birth. To-day all things are 
granted you. Obtain grace for him, and reckon upon my 
gratitude.” 

Thetis promised her intercession to Venus ; who, to 
strengthen it, went to solicit the support of Juno. “ Introduce 
my son,’ said she to her; “obtain his pardon; and for the 
recompence of such a benefit he will throw a shaft at your 
husband which will render him faithful for eight days !” 

Juno was tempted Ly the promise of such a wonder, and 
assured Venus she would assist her with all her influence. 

Oiympus being then assembled, Love, led by the hand of 
Thetis, appeared in the Temple of Hymen. His childish 
figure was full of that innocent candor, and that ingenuous 
air, which attract hearts. Hesmiled and was beloved. Hy- 
men wished to make acquaintance with this amiable stranger, 
and even proposed to him a friendly league. But their com- 
merce suffered much from the opposition of their characters: 
The one is fire, the otherice. Thus lovers tremble with rea- 
son when they see them united. 
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However that may be, Juno and Thetis presented Love to 
Jupiter, who received him graciously. The infant flew upon 
his knee, and embraced hira. But how well we know his ca- 
resses are wounds! All the goddesses were wounded nearly 
at the same time. Sighs and glances went round; and the 
eycs of Bacchus having encountered those of Cypris, remain- 
ed fixed upon her. This god had formerly suffered from the 
wrath of Juno, but they were now reconciled, and he appeared 
for the first time at the celestial banquet. Iu addition to his 
real qualities, he had the greatest of all merits in the eyes of 
the goddesses, that of novelty. Curiosity besieged him. You 
may divine that he was interrogated ; you may divine also 
that he replied.—He replied in these terms :—* You know, 
goddesses, that I owe my birth to Semele, daughter of Cad- 
mus, brother of Europa, who gave her name to the most beau- 
tiful division of the globe. My mother had just entered into 
that age in which even ugliness has the charm of spring. 
Judge with what brightness her beauty adorned it. Jupiter 
was dazzled, and the arrow passed from her eyes into his 
heart. He instantly took the figure of a beautiful youth ; he 
appe ired, and was beloved. For a long time the modesty of 
Semele resisted Love, but at length she ceded to Vanity. Re- 
pulsed from her arms, her Jover declared himself the Sove- 
reign of the gods. At those words a look recalled him ; and 
Semcle becarme a mother! Lam ignorant, Oh Juno! how 
you became instructed of this mysterious intrigue, but terri- 
ble was thy vengeance. You sought-‘my mother under the 
form of Beroe, her nurse; and, giving her a tender kiss, said 
to her secretly, ‘ My beautiful child, what hast thou done with 
thy roses ? J see but lilies to day on those languishing checks. 
What can have withered thy half closed lips? The wretch: § 
swear that it is he.’ 

‘ Ah, who do you mean ?’ replied my motlfer, with a blush. 

‘Who? that seducing young man whose eyes, whose smiles, 
carry a heart in two days. I will know nothing ; but, if thou 
tellest me all, I promise thee to be silent.’ 

‘] have nothing to confide to you,’ replied Semele.’ 
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‘ Nothing ! Look at me well. Oh, those downcast eyes !— 
Nothing ! My child, I am too learned in these matters. I say 
no more, but thy robe hardly closes, and thy zone will no long- 
er meet.’ 

« At these words my mother replied, but with tears, and 
fell upon the neck of the false Beroe, who thus feigned to con- 
sole her: * Weep not, my poor child, when we are young we 
are weak ; and I well know what it costs us to be wise in the 
bloom of youth. But who is this young unknown ?’— It is 
jupiter.’ And thou believest him? The Imposter! a Jupi- 
ter, without a beard ! To prove his divinity, make him appear 
before thee in all the brightness of his glory.’ 

“ This proposition flattered the vanity of Semele, and she 
soon after pressed her lover toyield toit. In vain did he rep- 
resent to her, that by consenting, he would end her days. She 
replied to him, ¢ If by the burning lustre of thy supreme glory 
this frail body is destroyed, if I die in fire, I shall die in the 
arms ofhim I love.’ Too tender to resist her desires, Jupiter 
appeared in a cloud of light, holding in one hand his sceptre, 
and in the otherthe thunderbolt. Intoxicated with love and 
glory, Semele held out her arms and precipitated herself into 
his. But hardly had her lips touched the lips of her lover, 
when the thunderbolt consumed her. Her shuddcring soul 
flew towards Elysium. Juno smiled; and Jupiter, bursting 
into tears, sought for me amidst the ashes of my mother, and 
putting me into his thigh, he carried me there till the term 
appointed for my birth. Mercury then confided me to the 
nymphs of the mountain of Nysa, saying to them, ‘ Educate 
thischild under the shade of Mystery. He was an orphan ere 
he saw the light. May his infancy be dearto you, and in 
your fond bosoms may he forget that he has lost his mother ” 

“J found that mother again tn each of these faithful nurs- 
es; who, as a recompense for their cares, sparkle now in the 
midst of the stars, under the name ofthe Hyades. When I 
quitted their armsthe good Silenus became my preceptor. 
He was a merry old man, always mounted on his ass; and it 
ig to him that Lewe my first lessons in education. Forme 
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by the precepts of my master, I resolved from my earliest 
youth to follow the steps of heroes, and to surpass the glory 

of the most illustrious conquerors. But the ideas of conquest, 

which Silenus gave me, were not in the least sanguinary. I 
desired to make men happy, and not to enslave them. ‘Fhus 
the nations that escaped my power, soon learned to envy the 
vanquished. My plan being thus conceived, I set forth at the 
head of anumerous army. The Dryades, thyrsis in hand» 
beganthe march. Instead of artillery, the Sylvans rolled along 
the earth thousands of tuns of wine. Gaiety and Love, crown- 
ed with grapes, replaced amongstthem Fury and Giory. And 
when at the sound of the tamborine, our army was seen to 
halt, it was always for the purpose of drinking. I was mount- 
ed upon a car drawn by two tigers, a thyrsis was my sceptre, 
and a vine branch formed my diadem. JT'ame soon announc- 
ed to the people of India, that a son of Jupiter was advancing 
to conquer them. These people believing me heir to the 
Thunderer, few from my approach ; but reviving from their 
first alarm, they came in crowds before their new master. Far 
from exacting from them tributes and hostages, I said tothem, 
‘ Sow these uncultivated but fertile fields. Plant these young 
vines on the sides of your hills.. Gather your scattered flocks 
into these smiling valicys. These are my laws, this is my 
worship. I exercise not the horrors,of the god of Thrace, 





and of Bellona. Live free, I would subjugate only hearts. To 
your ancient princes I leave the crown, on condition that they 
render mea pure homage in your happincss. Go, submit. 
yourselves, and drink to the conqueror.’ 

“Inashort time all the neighboring people submitted to 
my laws. LEvcry city opened its gates to me, and I counted 
the days only by victories. Having finished the conquest of 
Arcadia, of Syria, and of the other provinces of India, I quit- 
ted my new subjects; I returned triumphant, and traversed 
all those beautiful countries where, at every step, I saw the 
peaceable monuments of my victories. I beheld the harvests 
gilding the fertile fields, the flocks sporting in the vallcys, the 
trees aud the vine crowning the hills with fruit and verdure. 
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And comparing these scenes with those in which so many he- 
roes have acquired a cruel glory, I joyfully saidto myself +I 
have not watered these plains with the blood of my new sub- 
jects. They will shine only with the iron of Ceres, and my 
nectar only shall redden their fountains.’ 

« At length I embarked, bearing with me the regret of the 
people I had subdued. My vessels were crowned with green 
vine branches ; the vine herself cntwined round the masts and 
the cordage, presenting but her vermillion clusters. As the 
sailors expressed their delicious nectar, they sung the pleas- 
ures of the vintage. The nymphs of Amphitrite, attracted by 
their songs, surrounded our fleet; they raised'above the waves 
their bosoms of lily and their arms of snow. The zephyrs, 
wafting their wings, fondly fanned the beauties of these 
nymphs ; and their sweet breaths, mixing together, impelled 
our light navy through the liquid lapse. Soon the isle of 
Naxos appeared like a cloud in the horizon. By degrees its 
rocks were seen to rise out of the depth of the waters. The 
ancient trees which crowned them, seemed to elevate their 
majestic heads as we approached the shore. I resolved to 
rest in that island. I found it uninhabited, and I knew not 
what secret charm that solitude diffused through my heart. 
An interior voice seemed to say tome,‘ Inthe road where 
victory has conducted thee, even to this day thy heart has 
known but glory: here thou shalt know love.’ Attracted by 
a sweet reverie, I wandered alone in that enchanting desert. 
{fancied I heard the echoofasigh. Farther as I advanced 
the more tender and plaintive became the sounds which reach- 
edme. <At length I arrived near a rock, at whose foot the 
sea broke in waves of foam. The rock half opened, present- 
ed a grotto, the entrance of which was shaded by black cy- 
presses. From the bottom of this wild cavern proceeded a 
touching voice, which pronounced these sad words :—“ Ah 
cruel! why hast thou betrayed me! I have sacrificed all for 
thee, and thou sacrificest me. Thou hast condemned me to 
death. I displease thee, therefore lam guilty. Alas! if it 
were sufficient to love, to be amiable, ingrate, I should please 
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THE POLYANTHOS. 
thee yct! Adieu! thy deserted mistress, too weak to hate 
thee, gives her last sigh with her last breath. I fly to meet 
death.” 

«“ At these words, with pale cheeks and scattered hair, a 
woman springs from the grotto, and flies towards the sea. 
But, swifter than the lightning, I cast myself before her, 
and retain herin my arms. Sadness had subdued her ; ter- 
ror now seized her; she uttered a piercing cry, looked at 
me, and fainted. I need not tell you that she was interesting, 
for she wept. In drying her tears I suffered my own to flow, 
and gradually became intoxicated with a voluptuous sadness. 
At length she opened her languishing eyes and casting on me 
a tenderand melancholy glance, she said to me :—‘ Ah, if my 
fate interestsyou ; if you know how much love makes us suf- 
fer when he betrays our tenderness, in pity leave me to die !’ 

“ The accents of that melodious voice diffused through ali 
my senses inexpressible delight. My heart palpitated against 
that of the unfortunate, and my arms, in sustaining her trem- 
bled under their sweet burthen.” 

_ At these words, Venus, with a bitter smile, exclaimed :— 
“The moment is critical, and I see your heart, my dear Bac- 
chus, just ready to fall—Hebe, our amiable conqueror, re- 
quires your assistance.” 

Atthese words the blushing Hebe approached, and, with 
downcast eyes, distributed nectar to the heavenly circle. 
Bacchus, confused, presented his cup, looked at her, sighed, 
and stopped in the middle of his recital. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 


LECTURE ‘THE TENTH. 
AsrTronomMr— Pari First. 


Tue science, by which we become acquainted with the 
celestial bodies, their motions, periods, eclipses, magnitudes, 
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hate and other phenomena, is the pleasing and important subject 
ala of consideration in the discourse, to which your attention is 
now solicited. Perhaps, in the whole circle of human know}- 
ba.® edge, there is no article more interesting than astronomy, 
in nor one, which leads the mind to nobler contemplations on 
me the great first cause of the material universe. Poets and 
ea philosophers, both Christian and heathen, have united in its 
A at cultivation, and celebrated its praise. Virgil, after he had 
DS) finished his Aneid, and by that divine performance secured 
OW the palm of immortal fame, devoted his remaining days to 
BPM philosophy ; and had his life been spared to his country and 
i the world, for a few more years than were allowed him in 
my terrestrial existence, we have strong evidence to support the 
sel opinion, that he would have proved himself the darling of the 
fs philosophic, as he was of the epic muse. 
, aa In his pastoral poems, he evinces his attachment to the 
winds study of astronomy, and shews an intimate acquaintance with 
ad natural science, gained by observation and experience. In 
the ardor of his desire to develope the causes_of the phenom- 

mr ena which he beheld, he thus beautifully invocates the as- 
me sistance of the Pierian goddesses— 
sal Ye sacred Muses, with whose beauty fir’d, 

My soul is ravish’d, and my brain inspir’d, 
ith Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear, 
le. Would you your poet’s first petition hear, 
ed, Give me the ways of wandering stars to know, 

The depths of heaven above, and hell below, 

Teach me the various labors of the moon, 
= | Ans whence proceed the eclipses of the suv ; 

Why flowing tides prevail upon the maim, 

And in what dark recess they shrink again ; 

What shakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 

Thesummer nights, and shortens winter days. 

That Virgil and Ovid were both acquainted with the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, is evidert from their writings. In the 
sixth book of the Aineid, Anchises is represented as explain- 

the ing to his pious and heroic son the prince ples of that system ; 
es, and in the first book of the Metamorphoses, tie form of the 
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earth is said to be globular, and the zones of heaven are enu- 
merated with accuracy. The doctrine of Pythagoras, after 
the lapse of many ages of ignorance, superstition, and error, 
was revived and confirmed by Copernicus, and established 
by Newton, on the immutable and eternal basis of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. Aristotle asserts that fire is in the midst 
of the world, and that the earth is one of the heavenly bodies; 
by which he clearly acknowledged the existence of the solar 
centre of the system, and, of course, to account for the natur- 
al phenomena, which he every day beheld, must have ad- 
mittcd the earth’s annual and diurnal motion. How can we 
account, then, for his warm support of the Ptolemaic hypoth- 
esis? Other ancient philosophers held the same opinion. 
Among the Romans, we find that Numa built a temple to 
represent, according to Plutarch, the system of the heavens, 
with a sacred fire in its centre. Thus, also, in the Jewish 
temple, it is supposed that the seven lights had a reference to 
the planetary luminaries. But, still, no general coincidence 
of opinion among mankind was in favor of the fact after the 
time of Ptolemy, who adopted the system that now is distin- 
guished by his name. This system, though erroneous, was 
supported by the evidence of sight, and the world was con- 
tent with it for many ages. But, “ at the time appointed,” 
says Sir John Pringle, president of the Royal society, “ when 
it pleased the Supreme Disposer of good gifts to restore light 
to a bewildered world, and more particularly to manifest his 
wisdom in the simplicity, as well as the grandeur of his 
works, he opened the scene with the revival of sound astron- 
omy.” 

Before we proceed to a description of the solar system, as 
now adopted by the learned world, and the enlightened dis- 
cipies of the Copernican school, a brief view should be tak- 
en of the hypotheses, which were formed by Ptolemy, Ty- 
cho Brahe, and Des Cartes. 

In the Ptolemaic system, the earth is supposed to be at 
rest in the centre of the universe; while the heavens are 
considered as revolving about it, from east to west, and car- 
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vying with them all. the stars and planets in twenty-four 
hours. 

The Tychonic system was taught by Tycho Brahe, a 
Dane. It supposes that the earth is fixed in the centre of 
the universe, or firmament of stars; and that the stars and 
planets have a diurnal revolution around our globe. But it 
differs from the Ptolemaic system, as it not only allows a 
monthly motion te the moon round the earth, and that of the 
satellites round Jupiter and Saturn, in their proper periods, 
but it makes the sun to be the centre of the primary planets, 
which, in their orbits, are carried round the sun in their re- 
spective years, as the sun revolves round the earth in a solar 
year; andall these planets, with the sun, are supposed to re- 
yolve round the earth in 24 hours. This hypothesis, embar- 
rassed and perplexed with intricacies without clue, and 
weights without balance, gained but few advocates. A fee- 
ble attempt was made in its favor by Longomontanus, a dis- 
ciple of Tycho. He amended the system, proposed by his 
master, by allowing the earth a diurnal motion on its axis ; 
but denics its annual revolution round the sun. 

In the seventeenth century flourished the great French 
philosopher Des Cartes. He maintained the elements of all 
matter to be indivisible atoms. To the systems of the an- 
cients, he made a small im »vement, by alleging that these 
atoms are not all alike,oro he same magnitude. He at- 
tributed to each atom a particular motion on its axis; and to 
the whole a general motion round a common centre, as ina 
vortex or whirlpool. The most rare particles of the uni- 
verse, he asserted, collected in the middle and formed the 
sun. In addition to this general and common vortex, he as- 
signed to each primary planet and its satellite an appropriate 
subordinate vortex, which occasioned the revolution round 
its axis. In short, says an ingenious investigator of this sys- 
tem, the word vortex, in the hands of Des Cartes, was a key 
to unlock all the secrets of nature. 

The Copernican system, so called from Nicholas Coperni- 
cus, a native of Thorn in Prussia, is now considered as the 
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true solar system, and is the Pythagorean, revived and estab- 
lished. In this simple and beautiful constitution of the plan- 
ets, the sun is placed in the cengre, and the orbs of Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the newly discovered Asteroids, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Herschel, revolve round it as their com- 
mon centre. We shall in another part of the lecture on as- 
tronomy describe this system more particularly, and demon- 
strate its truth by an analytical survey of its crganization. 
The superstition and ignorance of the Remish church 
waged a cruel, though unsuccessful war against the advocates 
of true philosophy. Copernicus died soon after the publica- 
tion of his system, and thus escaped the persecution, which 
was too likely to follow the promulgation of his astronomical 
opinions. His successor and zealous defender, Galileo, was 
not so fortunate. This venerable sage, having observed 
some solar spots, in 1612, printed that discovery in the fol- 
lowing year at Rome. In that publication, he ventured to 
assert the truth of the Copernican system, and adduced sev- 
eral new arguments in favor of its confirmation. For these 
he was cited before the Inquisition. After some months of 
imprisonment, he was relcased, and sentence pronounced a- 
eainst him, that he should renounce his heretical opinions, 
and not defend them by word, or writing, or insinuate them 
inte the minds of any persons. But having afterwards pub- 
lished his dialogues concerning the two great systems of the 
world, the Coperhican and Ptulemaic, be was ugain sum- 
moned before the holy office, and committed to the prison of 
the ecclesiastical court in Rome. The Inquisitors, in his 
presence, pronounced sentence against him and his books; 
obliging him to abjure his errors in the most solemn manner; 
immured him in their gaol during pleasure; and enjoined 
him, as a saving penance, for three years, to repeat, once in 
every wevk the seven penitential psalins. His objectionable 
works were burnt at Rome: but the truths he asserted were 
too widely disseminated to be destroyed by the fanaticism of 
monks and inquisitors. <A: prolific secd-time of knowledge 
had been indus‘riously improyed by Galileo, and the friends 
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of Copernicus ;—and the harvest was rich and abundant. 
Year after year has rolled on since their time, with its in- 
crease of intellectual food ; and the vast ficld of nature, cul- 
tivated with activity and skill, continues, and will ever con- 
tinue te produce ample returns for the labors of the busy and 
unsated mind. 

In prosecuting astronomical inquiries, the indispensable 
utility of the telescope will be readily admitted. By means 
of this noble instrument, the wonders of the heavens are dis- 
covered, and objects the most sublime and stupendous are 
rendered familiar to sight, which must have ever remained 
invisible to our unassisted organs of vision. 

The origin of the telescope, like that of many other impor- 
tant and scientific discoveries, is traced to accident. The 
children of Zachariah Jansen, a maker of spectacles, in Mid- 
dleburg, in Germany, having placed a couple of lenses one 
before the other, observed, on looking through them, that 
the dial plate of the town clock appeared larger than when 
seen with the naked cye. This circumstance being commu- 
nicated to the father, he fixed the glasses ona board, and 
amused himself and his neighbors with the view of dis- 
tant objects through them. Galileo soon received informa- 
tion concerning the effects produced by Jansen’s simple in- 
vention, and is said to have formed the first telescope, by 
grinding two pieces of glass into proper form, and placing 
them in the ends of an organ pipe. Thus, though the chil- 
dren of Jansen discovered the magnifying powers of the con- 
cave and convex lenses, Gaiilco, by forming the instrument, 
and adapting it to the purposes of astronomical inquiry, is 
fairly entitled to the honor of being considered as the inventor 
of the telescope. 

The telescope, in the hands of Galileo, scon enlarged the 
sphere of human knowledge, and made the inquisitive phi- 
losopher acquainted with parts of our system, unknown to 
the most able and acute of the sages of antiquity. Galileo, 
directing his wonderful tube towards Jupiter, first bebeld the 

satellites of that planet. With what emotions he contem- 
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plated those betore unseen heavenly bodies, we may form 
some faint idea from the pleasure which a sight of them al- 
ways affords to the eye familiar with their beauties. Asa 
compliment to Cosmo the 2d, grand duke of ‘luscany, he 
called them the Medicean stars :—But, were justice done to 
their discoverer, the Gaililean would be the most appropriate 
denomination, by which the moons of Jupiter shouid be dis- 
tinguished among the luminaries of heaven. The ten years 
succeeding the invention of the telescope were employed by 
Galileo in making still further discoveries in the starry re- 
gions. But, by continual application to that instrument, 
added to the damage his eyes received from the nocturnal 
air, he at length became totally blind. He bore this calami- 
ty with patience and resignation worthy of a phiiosopher. 
The loss of his sight neither broke his spirits, nor interrupted 
the course of his studies. He suppliedthe defect by con- 
stant meditation ; by which means he prepared a large quan- 
tity of materials, and began to arrange them by dictating his 
ideas to an amanuensis. A distemper of three months con- 
tinuance deprived the world of this great man, in the 78th 
year of his age ; and with him, we have reason to suppose, 
was buried an invaluable fund of useful knowledge and sub- 
lime instruction, which he had not time to finish, nor oppor- 
tunity to publish. But, for his own fame, his life was suffic- 
iently long, and his name will be preserved in the grateful 
and affectionate remembrance of the wise and good, while 
virtue shall have a friend, and science a votary in the world 
we inhabit. 

Our earth is a planet—a constituent member of the solar, 
or Copernican system. The bodies which revolve round the 
sun, and shine with light which they receive from him, are 
divided into three kinds ; primary planets, secondary planets, 
and comets. 

The primary planets are those, which revolve round the 
sun, and respect him only, as the centre of their courses. 

A secondary planet, commonly called a satellite, or moon, 
is a body, which, while it revolves round the sun, also moves 
about a primary planct, which it respects as a centre. 
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Comets revolve round the sun. The theory of their mo- 
tions is at present little more than conjecture. We shall 
cousider them more at large in another lecture. 

The sun, the centre of the solar system, is computed to be 
eight hundred and ninety-three thousand, five hundred and 
twenty-two miles in diameter; and in bulk, is one million, 
four hundred and thirty-four thousand, and four hundred 
times larger than the earth. It has a diurnal rotation on its 
axis, equal to 25 of our days. It is placed near the common 
centre of all the planets, and inclined to the plane of the e- 
cliptic in an angle of eight degrees. The sun is supposed to 
have a motion about this common centre of the planets, as 
well as cn its own axis. But, so vast is its distance, that for 
all purposes of calculation, we may consider it, as we do the 
other fixed stars, the heart of a system, affording light and 
life to its planetary members. 

“ By his magnetic beam, he gently warms 
The universe ; and to each inward part, 

With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue.” 

When we examine the sky inaclear night, we observe 
some stars, which beam with a steady effulgence, and which 
change their places, moving among cthers which are distin- 
guished by their twinkling, and preserving continually an e- 
qual distance from each other in their apparent motion from 
east to west. Of these stars, those which are seen to change 
their places, with respect to other stars, are the planets be- 
longing to our solar system: the others, which, from the dis- 
tances they keep from other stars of the constellations in 
which they are grouped, are called fixed stars, are the cen- 
tral suns of other systems. We shall enter on this sublime 
speculation with more advantage, after we have described 
the principal members of the department of the universe to 
which our sun and globe belong. 

The planets of the Copernican system are, with regard to 
the earth’s location, called inferior and superior. In the first 
class Mercury and Venus; the second, Mars, the asteroids- 
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Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel, aré included.—By extending 
the plane of our equator to the heavens, we shall find that it 
wili intersect a celestial circle, called the ecliptic, in. two 
points, or nodes. This celestial circle is in the middle of an 
imaginary belt, circumscribing the heavens, to which the 
name of zodiac has been given: and within this space the 
planets of our system perform their annual revolutions. The 
ecliptic is the line describing the reai path of the earth round 
the sun; but, from the apparent progress of the sun in that 
course, it is used as descriptive of the track of our glorious 
luminary through the signs of the zodiac from the beginning 
to the close of the year. - 

Four planets, or asteroids, situated Wetween the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, and named Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, 
have been discovered since January, 1801. They are very 
small, and their distances, magnitudes, and motions, have not 
yet been accurately ascertained. 

The secondary planets, belonging to our system, are in 
number 18. Tour of the primary planets have satellites re- 
volving round them from west to east, and they accompany them 
in their revolutions reund the sun. The earth has 1 moon, 
or satellite, Jupiter 4, Saturn 7, and Herschel 6 satellites. 
The planets and their secondaries are all opaque, spherical 
bodies, and shine with light which they reflect from the cen- 
tral sun. Comeis are planetary bodies, belonging to our sys- 
tem. ‘They move round the sun in long clliptical orbits, and 
in all directions. Cassini observed a tract in the heavens, 
which he thought imciuded the bounds of most of the comets, 
and he therctore calied it their zodiac. But neither their 
number nor use is sufficiently known to enable us to form a 
satisfactory theory concerning them. They are distinguished 
from the planets by a Juminous train, issuing from the side 
of them that is farthest from the sun. They are seldom scen. 
They are supposed by Newton to be agents of the most be- 
neficent kind, employed by the supreme Creator to supply 
fresh stores of matter to such parts of the universe as require 
recruits, either from gradual waste of substance want of 
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“moisture, or the operation of heat in its processes of combus- 


<ion or evaporation. This great philosopher thought the 
‘principal use and design of comets to be to supply fucl for 
the sun, which, from its continual emission of light and heat, 
might otherwise be in danger of gradually wasting tonething. 

According to Dr. Bradley’s calculation, thefollowing may 
be estimated as the respective proportional distances of the 
planets from the sun. Mercury 28 yards, Venus 52, Isarth 
79, Mars 109, Jupiter 278, Saturn: 684, “Gcorgrium Sidus, or 
Herschel 1357. , 

Demonstration of the truth of the Copernican sysiem, by « 
Planetarium. 

To demonstrate the truth of the Copernican system, we 
will suppose the brass ball in the centre to represent the 
earth, and the ivory one on the third stem from it to be the 
‘sun, Moving ‘round it in the-circle which the earth really de- 
scribes. The instrument in this state gives an idea of the 
Ptolemaic system. Now, ‘in this disposition of the planets, 
several circumstances are -observable contrary to the true 
appearances of the celestial motions. -On this hypothesis, 
Mercury and Venus could never be seen to go behind the 
sun from the earth, because the orbits. of both are contained 
between the sun and the earth ; but these planets are known 
‘to go as often behind the sun as before it, that is, they are e- 
clipsed in their superior conjunction by the sun, as often as 
they eclipse that luminary in their inferior conjunction. tis 
also evident from the planetarium, that these ,planets might 
be seen in opposition to the sun, or at any distance fforn it : 
but this is contrary to experience ; for they are never seen 
onthe meridian at midnight, nor do they ever appear to re- 
cede beyond certain distances from the sun, as seen from the 
earth. These distances are called their elongations; the 
greatest elongation of Mercury being but 28, and of Venus 
only 47 degrees. Again, on the Ptolemaic system, all the 
planets would be at an equal distance from the earth, in al 
parts of their orbits; and would therefore necessarily eppear 
of the same magnitude, and moving with equal and uniform 
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velocities in one direction : circumstances repugnant to ob- 
servation and experience ; for the sun’s apparent diameter 
is, in the middle of winter, 32 minutes and 47 seconds; in the 
middle of summer, it is 31 minutes and 40 seconds, by which 
it is evident that the earth is considerably more distant from 
the sun in summer than in wintcr, and that its orbit is ellip- 
tical. 

































Light is defined to be the sensation occasiened in the mind 
by the view of luminous objects; or the principle by which 
objects are made sensible in the sense of seeing. Philoso- 
phers have made it a favorite subject of speculation from the 
earliest ages; and che founders of various sects have each 
endeavored to support a separate theory. ‘Fhe nature of 
light has occupied much of the attention of thinking men; 
and exen the philosoplters of the present day are not agreed 
as to the independent existence of light, or the cause by 
which we see. The Newtonians maintain that light is nota 
fluid per se, but that it consists of a great number of very 
| small particles, thrown off by a repulsive power with im- 
} nt mense velocity in all directions from aluminousbody. These 
i particles are all emitted in right lines; and they preserve 
a this rectilinear direction until they are turned out of their 
path, by the attraction of some other body near which they 
pass; which is called inflection ; or by passing through a 
medium of different density, when they are refracted ; or be- 
ing turned aside by the epposition of some intervening sub- 
stance, when they are reflected ; or by being totally stopped. 





by some body into which they penctrate, and are there cx- 
tinguished. A succession ef such particies, following one 
another in a straight line, is called a ray of light. A dcam cf 
tight is a body of parallel rays ; a peneil is a body of con- 
verging or diverging rays. Converging rays are those which 
tend to a common point; <iverging rays are such as sepa- 
rate as they procced from a point; and the point frem which 
they proceed is calied the radiant; the focus is the point in 
which the converging rays are united. 

That light is material, is proved by its velocity and mo- 
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for the flash of a gun, fired at a considerable distance, is seen 
mentum. Its velocity is much more rapid than that of sound; 
before the report is heard; and their relative mouons are so 
well known, that the distance of the place from whence the 
cannon is discharged can be pretty accurately measured by 
the interval between the light, and the noise of the explosion. 
The rapidity, with which a ray moves from the sun, is ascer- 
tained by observing the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. It 
appears from thence, that ght takes 8 minutes and 13 sec- 
onds in passing across the semidiameter of the earth’s orbit ; 
or from the sun to the terrestrial glebe. It therefore moves 
at the rate of 167,000 miles inasecond oftime. Light, dart- 
ing with this astonishing rapidity, would require a term of 
six years in passing from the nearest of the fixed stars to our 
eyes; so that, supposing Syrius were struck out of exist- 
ence, it would be six years before his loss would be perceived 
by the inhabitants of the planet to which we belong. 

Light has a momentum, and consequently weight. From 
some experiments made by throwing the focus of a concave 
mirror on the extremity of a very delicate scale beam, placed 
in an exhausted receiver, it was discovered that a slight mo- 
tion was effected; and hence deduced that light has a mo- 
mentum. It was calculated from the weight of the beam, 
and the motion communicated by the impulse of light, that 
the matter which was thrown-on the beam during one scce 
ond of time, and which was collected from the surface of four 
square feet, amounted to no more than onc twelve hundred 
millionth part of a grain. ’ 

Light is indebted for its source to the’ sua, and the fixed 
stars, suns of other systems, 

* Which ask no leave to shine, 
From the proud regent of our scanty day.” 

Other bodies, as well as the planets, emit light, but it is 
reflected to us from the solar centre of the various systems 
that compose the universe.’ Why the sun and stars are con- 
unually pewring forth their bright eflulgence, is a question, 
which will probably forever baffle the noblest efforts of the 
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human understanding. When we ascribe the source of light 
to the sun, we speak of it as the centre of our system. In 
our next lecture, we shall consider a few of the most proba- 
ble theories of the sun, and particularly the hypothesis of | 
Dr. Herschel,-who asserts that the body of the sun is inhabit- 
ed, as well-as: the rest of the heavenly orbs: and by analogy 
of reasoning, if his‘hypothesis be rational, we must conclude, 
that every star in the heavens contains its millions of immor- 
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tal beings, with whom, at last, we terrestrials shall be ac- 
quainted, and form with them one eternal society of blessed 
spirits in the presence of our Father and our God. 

To what sublime contemplations are we led by these views 
ofthe universal brotherhood of man! How paltry and insig- 
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nificant are the broils and contentions of the world in which 
we toil and bustle, when compared with glories that await us 
in amore refined state of:existence.. 
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In a divine spirit of benevolence towards the family cf 
creation in other spheres, Thompson excurses in all the fer- 
vor of poctical inspiration — 

“ 1 cannot go 
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Where universa! love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better sti//, 
in infinite progression. But | lose myself 
In Him, in Licut ineffable— 
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Come then, expressive Sinence, muse his praise |” 
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Tus observation of. Lerd Bolingbroke concerning history, 
that it is philosophy teaching by examples is equally just 
when applied to biography. The lives of eminent, virtuous 
men,-when properly recorded, operate with a beneficial in- 
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fluence beyond the period of their existence. The history 
of professional men has a peculiar interest, especially when 
their industry, virtues, and talents have placed them at the 
head of their respective departments ; and could the life and 
annals, the acquisitions and conversations of the great man of 
America, who most resembled Dr. Jobnson in mental capac- 
ity and acquirements, be as circumstantially detailed to the 
public, we know not a more valuable addition that could be 
made to the stock of useful biography. ‘The regret must be 
universal, that such a history can never be obiained ; andthe 
world must for the present be content with a brief statement 
of facts, and the clegant sketch of the character of the late 
chief justice, drawn by the masterhand of one of the asso- 
ciate judges. : | 

The subject of this memoir was bern in the parish of By- 
field in the town of Newbury, in Essex county, Massachu- 
setts, in the month of February, 1750. His father was the 
clergyman of that parish, and educated him at the university 
in Cambridge. We are informed by Judge Parker, that he 
was comparatively great before he arrived at manhood 3; that 
his infancy was marked by meatal labor and study, rather 
than by puerile amusements; that his youth was a season of 
persevering acquisition, instead of pleasure; that when he 
became a man, he seemed to possess the wisdom and expe- 
rience of those who had been men iong before him ; and that 
those who saw him lay open his vast treasures of knowledge 
in later life, unaided by recent acquirement, and relying 
more upon memory than research, could account for his 
greatness only by supposing a patience of labor in youth, 
which almost exhausted the sources of information, and left 
him to act rather than study, at a period when others are but 
beginning to acquire. In 1769, he graduated at Harvard 
College, and soon after entered himself a student in the of- 
fice and under the tuition of the Hon. Theophilus Bradbury, 
then an eminent counsellor at law in Falmouth, (now Port- 
land,) and Jate one of the judges of the supreme court of this 
commonwealth. While he resided in Falmouth, he instruct - 
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ed the grammar school in that town. Professor Luzac, of 
the university of Leyden, has given testimony of his critical 
knowledge of the Greek language, and the literati of our 
country have, on many occasions, acknowledged his phi- 
losophical and mathematical acquirements, his logical and 
metaphysical powers. 

After his admission to the bar, he practised law a few 
years at Falmouth, and until that town was burnt by the Brit- 
ish forces, at which time he withdrew to his father’s house in 
Byefieid, where he met judge Trowbridge. The intercourse 
which there occurred between young Parsons and that ven- 
erable and learned judge was of singular benefit to the for- 
mer; and we are told, that he regarded it as an uncommon 
blessing, and that this early interruption to his business, 
which seemed to threaten poverty and misfortune, was one 
of the most useful and happy events of his life. Ina year af- 
terwards, he selected Newburyport as the place in which he 
would again enter upon the business and duties of his pro- 
fession. 

Never, says judge Parker, was fame more early or justy 
than that of Parsons as a lawyer. It spread through his na- 
tive county, and into the state of New-Hampshire, and from 
the country to the capital of Massachusetts, in all which 
places he was called to take a part in trials of importance. 
The other eminent men of that day did full justice to his 
powers. Governor Sullivan declared he was the greatest 
lawyer living. 

For thirty-five years he continued in extensive practice in 
all branches of the profession, universally regarded as the 
living oracle of the law. A few years before the resignation 
of chief justice Dana, he removed from Newburyport to Bos- 
ton, where he resided the residue of his life. A long time 
before he left the bar, he acted unofficially as a judge in im- 
portant mercantile disputes, it having become in a degree 
customary for merchants of cistinction to draw up statements 
of facts in disputed cases, and submit them to his legal de- 

cision. When judge Dana resigned the highest judicial of- 
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fice in the state, our present governor Strong appointed Mr. 

Parsons to be chief justice in his place, which was the first 
and only instance of departure from the ordinary rule of suc- 
cession; and no greuter proof could be given of his pre-emi- 
nent legal endowments. “ The assertion,” says judge Par- 
ker, “that chief justice Parsons would probably have been 
made lord chancellor or lord chief justice in England, had 
he lived there, will probably be considered as extravagant by 
those who are in the habit of magnifying objects in propor- 
tion to their distance. But from acomparison of him with 
lords Mansfield, Kenyon, Ellenborough, Eldon, and Erskine, 
as they appear in books, and from the opinion of scyeral gen- 
tlemen, who have seen most of those dignitaries in the exer- 
cise of their high functions, I have little doubt that such 
would have been his destiny, and none that he would have 
merited it.” ; 

It should not be omitted that prior to his being appointed 
to preside in the supreme court of this state, president Ad- 
ams, in 1801, sent him a commission as attorney general of 
the United States, which he declined; and that earlier in 
life, although always attached to home, he on important oc- 
casions gave his time and talents to the public service. In 
1779, he was a conspicuous member of the convention, which 
framed the state government, and afterwards of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, which discussed the merits of the con- 
stitution of the United States and adopted it. He was occa- 
sionally.a member of the state legislature, and drafted many 
of the most important laws in the statute book. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he was elected one of the corporation of 
Harvard college, and paid zealous attention to its interests. 

A few sketches of his character in his several important 
stations, drawn by the graceful and correct pencil of his eu- 
logist, will close this biographical notice. 

He was endowed by nature with faculties adapted to the 
profession which engaged his attention. “There were u- 
nited in him an imaginatiion vivid, but not visionary, a most 
discriminating judgement, the attentiveness and precision of 
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the mathematician, and a memory, which, however enlarged 
and strengthened by exercise, must have been originally 
powerful and capacious.” Independently of these talents, 
“his habit of looking deeply into the ancient books of the 
common law, and tracing back settled principles to original 
decisions, was a principal source of his early and continued 
celebrity. In the art of special pleading, which more than 
any thing tests the learning of a lawyer in his peculiar pur- 
suit, he was without a competitor. In force of combination 
and power of reasoning, he was unrivalled, and in the happy 
talent of penetrating through the mass of circumstances, 
which sometimes surround and obscure a cause, his equal 
could not be found. His arguments were directed to the un- 
derstandings of men, seldom to their passions: and yet in- 
stances may be recollected, when, in causes which required 
it, he has assailed the hearts of his hearers with as powerful 
appeals as were ever exhibited in the cause of misfortune or 
humanity. I do not disparage others by placing him at their 
head. They were great men; he was a wonderful man. 


Like the great moralist of England, he might be surrounded 
by men of genius, literature, or science, and neither he nor 
they suffer by a comparison. Indeed he seemed to form a 
class of intellect by himself, rather than a standard of com- 


parison for others.” 

“ His great talent was that of condensation. He seemed 
io have an intuitive perception of the cardinal points of a 
cause, upon which he poured out the whole treasures of his 
mind, while he rejected all minor facts and principles from 
his consideration. He was concise, energetic, and resistless 
in his reasoning. ‘he most complicated questions appeared 
in bis hands the most easv of solution, and if there be such a 
thing as demonstration in argument, he had the power to 
produce it.” 

As a judge, “he appeared to have an instantaneous per- 
ception of the legal merits of a controversy, and to see the 
beginning, middle, and end of a cause in one comprehensive 
glance. In his judicial as also in his political character 
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there was an apparent suddenness of opinion, which at the 
moment seemed precipitancy, but which has in most instances 
been discovered to be the effect of a process of reasoning ex- 
tremely rapid, or the immediate decision of a judgement up- 
on facts and principles stored in his memory, and always 
ready for use. What has been imputed to haste has often 
been afterwards found to be the result of knowledge and 
memory. Though fraught with all the technical learning of 
the bar, and accustomed to a strict adherence to rules in his 
own practice, he yet, like lord Mansfield, was averse from 
suffering justice to be entangled in the net of torms ; and he 
therefore exerted all his ingenuity to support by technical 
reasoning the principles of equity and right. In the admin- 
istration of criminal law, however, he was strict, and almost 
punctilious, in adhering to forms, believing it to be the right, 
even of the guilty, to be tried according to known and prac- 
tised rules, and that it was a less evil for a criminal to escape, 
than that the barriers established for the security of inno» 
cence should be overthrown. He was a humane judge, and 
adopted, in its fullest extent, the maxim of lord chief justice 
Hale, that doubts should always be placed in the scale of 
mercy.” 

As a politician, “ he was undoubtedly bold, and on any in- 
teresting crisis his system was to take the ground which he 
thought was right, and maintain it without regard to difficul- 
ties to be encountered, and especially never to be deterred 
by fear of unpopularity. But much more has been imputed 
to him on the score of political influence, than was true: and 
I sincerely believe that he had no private or personal views 
to gratify, and that his sole object was the permanent interest 
and prosperity of his country.” 

“In his private character he was just, regular, and punc- 
tual in all his transactions. Simplicity, hospitality, and 
cheerfulness reigned in his mansion. He was great even in 
common affairs. Neither. philosophers nor children could 
leave his society without being improved or entertained. 


The more solid productions 9f polite literature had passed 
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the ordeal of his judgement, and even the lighter works of 
fancy and taste did not escape him. His conversation was 
illumined with flashes of wit and merriment, which Captivat- 
ed his hearers, aml rendered him at the same time the most 
edifying and most entertaining of companions. He was ac- 
cessible, familiar, and communicative, never morose or ‘ill- 
natured, excellent in al] his domestic relations, a patron of 
literature and literary men, a warm friend to the clergy and 
to the institutions of religion and learning, and a most ardent 
admirer and promoter of merit among the young. Above 
all, he was a Christian, and bore testimony to the truth of 
the Christian revelation. His belief was the result of an ex- 
amination and trial of witnesses, in which professional acute- 
ness was aided by native powers of discrimination. It is 
comforting to the sincere and humble believer, to be able to 
add the name of Parsons to the long list of great.and good 
men, who have given their living and dying testimony to the 
religion they profess.” 

He died at Boston, on the 6th day of November, 1813, af- 





ter a few weeks severe sickness ; and his funeral, by his own 
order, was unaccompanied by parade or ostentation. But his 
fame and extraordinary merits will never be effaced from the 
recollection of his countrymen, while a love of justice, and 
estimation of great and worthy men shall continue to exist a- 
mong the citizens of the state. 








MEMOIRS OF THE LATE FRENCH ASTRONOMER, 
LALANDE. 


From the Travels of an American. 

Tur elder Lalande, the celebrated Professor of Astronomy, 
and one of the most extraordinary men of his age, was among 
the first of the distinguished savans, with whom it was my 
good fortune to become acquainted. He died during my res- 
idence at Paris, and after his decease, had that justice done 
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to his stupendous powers and acquirements, which, as it hap- 
pens to many others, was refused to him during the last years 
of his life. Lalande, if not the most profound and original, 
was certainly the most leafned astronomer of France, and the 
principal benefactor of the science to which he was so pas- 
sionately devoted. He was remarkable for the most egre- 
gious vanity, and for the broadest eccentricities of character, 
and almost equally eminent for the most noble virtues of the 
heart. By avery singular perversion of intellect, he became 
a professed atheist about the commencement of the French 
revolution ; pronounced, in the year 1793, in the Pantheon, 
a discourse against the existence of Ged, with the red cap up- 
on his head, and displayed on this subject the most absolute 
insanity during the rest of his life. This monstrous infatua- 
tion betrayed him into the most whimsical acts of extrava- 
gance, and particularly into the publication of a Dictionary of 
Atheists, in which he enregistered, not only many of “ the il- 
lustrious dead,” but a great number of his contemporaries, 
and, ameng these, some of the principal dignitaries of the 
empire. 

This circumstance led to an occurrence in the Institute, 
which that body will not soon forget. Atan extraordinary 
sitting of all the classes convoked for the purpose, when La- 
lande, was present, a letter fromthe Emperor was announced, 
and read aloud, in which it declared that M. de Lalande 
had fallen into a state of dotage, and was forbidden to publish 
thereafier any thing in his own name. The old astronomer 
rose very solemnly, bowed low, and replied, that he would cer- 
tainly obey the ordersof his Majesty. His atheistical absurd. 
ities, deserved no doubt, to be repressed, but, besides the 
singularity of this form of interdiction, there was an unneces- 
sary degree of severity in it, as the end might have been at- 
tained without so public a humiliation. Lalande was notori- 
ously superannuated, and not therefore a fit object for this 
species of punishment. Some consideration, moreover, was 
due to his many private virtues, to his rank in the scientific 
world, and to the large additions which he had made to the 
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stock of human knowledge. His atheistical opinions arose, 
not from any moral depravity, but from a positive alienation 
of mind on religious topics. He was not the less conspicuous 
for the most disinterested generosity ; for warm feelings of 
humanity; for the gentleness of his manners ; forthe sound- 
ness of his opinions on questions of science, and for a certain 
magnanimity with regard to the merit of his rivals and detrac- 
tors. The extravagance of his opinions and his manners dur- 
ing his dotage, rendered him an object of universal derision 
in Paris, and subjected him to the most cruel and indecent 
mockery. It became fashionable, even among those who had 
derived their knowledge from his lessons, and experienced 
his bounty, to depreciate his merits, both as an astronomer 
and asaman. Lalande had the misfortune of living to see a 
maxim verified in his own regard, which has been exemplifi- 
ed in every age and country—that some disciples may be- 
come superior to their masters. But he was, nevertheless, 
at all times, among the luminaries of science, and to him as- 
tronomy was indebted for more substantial and unremitted 
services, than to any one of his contemporaries. 

No person of the last century made so brilliant a debut up- 
on the world of science as Lalande, nor was any savant ever 
rewarded, during so longa course of ycars, with so many 
scientific honors, or feasted with more intoxicating homage. 
Before the age of twenty-five, he was admitted mto almost all 
the learned academies of the world, and pensioned by the 
principal monarchs of the continent. He travelled through 
nearly all the states of Europe, and was every where received 
‘with demonstrations of the most enthusiastic respect, not on- 
ly by the learned of every description, but by all who were 
‘most distinguished in rank and fortune. In Italy, upon which 
‘he wrote the best book of Travcls now extant, he was over- 
whelmed with attentions by Clement XIII. and pursued, from 
the remotest extremities of that country, by its most distin- 

guished ornaments in every department of knowledge and 
tastc. He found his bust in most of the observatories in Ger- 
many, and was greeted with the surname of the God of As- 
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tronomy in some of the cities of the North. His reception 
in England was of the most flattering kind, and in fact all his 
journies were but a continued succession of brilliant triumphs. 
Before he had passed the age of thirty, he numbered among 
his correspondents and his private friends, some of the reign- 
ing Princes of Germany, and almost every author or savant 
of note in Europe. His works would embrace more than 
sixty ponderous volumes, and correspond, by their learning 
and utility, to the high reputation which he enjoyed. It is 
not therefore much to be wondered at, if the circumstances 
of his early life produced that delirium of vanity, if I may be 
allowed the expression, which marked his character in the 
last stage of his career. 

In the conversation which I had with him, not many months 
before his death, I frequently saw occasion to admire both the 
brilliancy of his imagination, and the copiousness of his 
knowledge ; but tt was impossible to confine him, for any 
length of time, to a rational strain of discourse. His mind 
reverted incessantly to his favorite theory of atheism, and 
to his own personal merits, upon which he expatiated with a 
complacency that would have been irresistibly ludicrous, if it 
had not exhibited so melancholy a proof of the imbecility of 
human nature, even when most eminently gifted. When he 
spoke, however, of republican institutions and of this country, 
he displayed a liberality of sentiment and an ardent attach- 
ment to the cause of freedom, which, with me, made full 
amends for his egotism. His passion for astronomical stud- 
ies never deserted him. Uniil the moment of his dissolution, 
he was engaged in deep calculations, and in the most elabo- 
rate researches. He was at all times lavish of his fortune, in 
favor of the interests of science, and gave to the Institute, in 
the year 1802, a considerable sum in perpetuity, the interest 
of which, was to be allotted to the person who produced the 
best work on Astronomy, or made the most important discov- 
ery in that science, in the course of the year. 

I was present at his funeral, which was attended by his 
brethren of the Institute, and rendered particularly solemn by 
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the discourse pronounced over his grave. Dupont de Ne- 
mours, now one of the most prominent of the literati of Paris, 
and who, as you may recollect, resided at New York a few 
years ago, stepped forth from the crowd, with the tears flowing 
rapidly from his eyes, and, in the course of a very touching 
panegyric on the deceased, recited acts of benevolence, 
which had fallen under his own observation, that would have 
done honor to a Howard. He made one striking observation, 
in which his whole auditory appeared to acquiesce at once ; 
«that Lalande had more religion than he was conscious of 
possessing.” 

Lalande was below the middle size, and exhibited one of 
the ugliest faces that I have ever seen. He was, however, 
not a iittie vain of his person, and extremely fond of narrat- 
ing the conquests which he had achieved, in his youth, over 
the hearts of half the princesses of Europe. The egotism 
which completely vanquished his judgement in his old ATEe, 
blinded him to the absurdity and falsehood of the recital on 
this head, which he never failed to make, even to his casual 
visitors. He fancied that he had arrived at absolute perfec- 
tion, and published at various times a notification to the world, 
“ that he possessed all the virtues and good qualities of hu- 
man nature.” A wit of Paris very earnestly requested him 
on one of these occasions, “ at least to deduct that of mod- 
esty.” His manners were exceedingly engaging, and his 
conversation was enlivened by brilliant sallics, and by a sin- 
gular degree of candor and naivette. Lalande addressed a 
delineation of himself to a lady who had promised to write 
his life. I cannot resist the temptation of transcribing it for 
you, as it exhibits an amusing specimen of the superlative 
vanity, and for the most part, a very just picture of the char- 
acter of this extraordinary man. | 

« I am,” says he, “ an enemy of show and ostentation ; my 
amour firofre (and every one has his share) has but one ob- 
ject—literary glory. My patience and temper can withstand 
any vexations arising either from sickness, disappointment, 
or injustice. 
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«“ I exercise the most liberal indulgence with regard to the 
faults or follies of others. I find every thing good. I can 
bear pleasantry, sarcasm, or even slander, but I know how to 
rally in my turn. I dislike the common pleasures of this 
world. I cannot endure gambling, shows, or feasts. 

«“ I never go to the play: study, and the converse of intel, 
ligent persons, particularly of well-informed women, are my 
only amusements. Such have been for me, in regular suc 
cession, the meetings of Madle. Geoffrin, du Bocage, du De- 
fante, de Bourdic, de Beauharnais, de Salem, kc. In fre- 
quenting their societies, I always go on foot, and sometimes 
take long walks ; my object in so doing is to encounter men- 
dicants, and I take pleasure in relieving them. 

“I have often lent, and my money has been rarely returned, 
but I have never reclaimed it. My honesty of speech often 
degenerates into rudeness. I have never been able to dissem- 
ble the truth, even when it was calculated to offend. I have 
often fallen out with old friends, in consequence of refusing 
them my suffrage at academic elections. I never couid bear 
the weight of hatred on my mind; I have made many ene- 
mies by my candor; but I never hated, and I have always en- 
deavored to conciliate them. I love whatever contributes to 
the perfection of mankind, and care very little for what con- 
tributes to their amusement. 

«“ Gratitude is so deeply implanted in my heart, that I weep 
involuntarily whenever I recollect the proofs which I have 
either given or received of this feeling. The numerous in- 
stances of ingratitude, which I have experienced, have never 
diminished the warmth of my acknowledgement for favors, 

“ Among the numerous men who have honored me with 
their friendship, I recollect with pleasure, Montesquieu, Fon- 


tenelle, J. J. Rosseau, Dalembert, Clairaut, Maupertuis, La. 


Condamine, Voltaire, Reaumur, Euler, Barthelemi, Raynal, 
Macquer, &c. , 

“ The last wished me to marry his daughter. I refused 
her from a motive of friendship to the family ; she deserved a 
better match. 
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“Tam reproached with speaking too often of myself. | 
acknowledge this defect, and have no other excuse to offer 
but my natural sincerity and my love of truth. I maintain 
that it is treason against the community to be silent in relas 
tion to the vices of others. It is sacrificing the good, from a 
mistaken charity to the bad. I love my family. I have giv- 
en up to them the enjoyment of my income, even during my 
life time. I have loved women much; I love them still. I 
have always endeavored to contribute to their improvement ; 
my passion for them has always been reasonable ; they have 
never injured my fortune, nor interfered with my studies. 
They have never made me pay a morning visit. I have some- 
times said to handsome women, ‘ It only rests with you to 
make me happy, but it is not in your power to make me mis- 
erable.’ They tell me that I have never truly loved—grant- 
ed ; if to love truly it be necessary to turn fool. 

“Tam rich, but I have no caprices nor wants. I have'but 
few servants, and no horses : I am temperate and simple in 
my habits; I never ride: I can sleep any where. Great op- 
ulence or rank would be useless to me. 

“Tam well prepared for dcath. When I write a note or 
memoir, I say to myself—perhaps this is the last ; but itis a 
great gratification for me to render an additional service to 
astronomy, and to add another stone to the edifice of my rep- 
utation. 

“Tam satisfied not only with my physical constitution but 
with my moral being, with my philosophy, with my sensibili- 
ty, with my disposition to stigmatize vice, although it has. 
made me many enemies: I enjoy therefore all the happiness 
of which humanity iscapable. I am one of the most content- 
ed men on earth, and I can say, as Bayard did, that I feel my. 
soul glide away from me satisfied with herself.” 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XV. 


“ Consider why the change was wrought, 
You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault.” app1son, 


ADVENTURES OF PETER PILGARLICK IN INDIA. 


Mr. Censor, 

I HATE prefaces ;—they are like long prayers on the house 
{op ;—they are are professions of humility, which are ex- 
pressive of real self conceit, and petitions for candor and 
mercy, which we are confident we do not require from a 
public, ever ready, and od/iged to admire our performances. 
They are like a veil thrown over the face of a courtezan, to 
hide a countenance which has lost the faculty of blushing. — 
But stop! I shall write a preface myself, before I am aware 
of it. IL only meant to say, that no man wouldventure to sub- 
mit his works to the public eye, if he did not think them 
worthy of perusal; and he, who, thus thinking, does implore 
the compassion of his readers, is like a highwayman, who, 
after robbing you of your purse, should beg pardon for de- 
taining you on your journey, and intruding on your valuable 
time. 

Iam, then, Mr. Censor, an unfortunate young man, and 
have been ruined by the dreams of fond and partial friends. 
I was bred to a genteel and liberal profession; but having no 
patrimony, and less family influence, my sole dependence for 


fame and fortune rested on the exertion of my own abilities. 


As to my country, you may guess that by my style, but 
whether you do, or not, is of very little consequence. My 
story may, perhaps, afford a subject for some useful moral 
reflections, and, pro bono publico, you shall have it. 

The most influential person in our family is my grand- 
father. He isa tolerably good scholar, and so much ofa 
politician, that he thinks it treason to himself, to coincide 
with his neighbors in their vulgar notions on any subject 
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whatsoever. But he is, notwithstanding, a well meaning 
man ; and I sincerely believe, that if his patriotism were put 
to the test, he would rather sacrifice his dogma than his life ; 
not that he is particularly averse to the spilling of blood for 
the public good, but because he very prudently and properly 
is of opinion, that there are at least some millions of subjects 
in the realm, more worthy of the honors of the scaffold, than 
himself. As this venerable personage can, from his circum- 
stances and situation in life, have but very little to do with 
the government of the nation, he is obliged to play the great 
nan ina humbler sphere, and to content. himself with con- 
troHing the little domestic empire, of which he is the ac- 
knowledged head.—Now,.as all the revenues of the family, 
that could be spared from its actual and inevitable necessi- 
ties, had been expended in giving me an education, and pre- 
paring me for a distinguished station in society, when it was 
found, that no immediate advantage accrued from my supe- 
rior accomplishments and erudition, I was viewed, rather as 
an incumbrance, than an ornament to my relations and friends. 
I cannot take any blame to myself, for my want of success in 
struggles to rise to eminence in my profession ; and it is very 
natural to suppose, that after indulging the most pleasing 
and flattering visions of rank and opulence, encouraged by 
the sanguine hopes and wishes of my famiy, I should have 
anticipated some part of my future fortune, in supporting my 
future dignities, by running into debt. 

At length, iRppeared, that in my case, my superiors 
jcined in lord Coke’s opinion, that age and experience were 
necessary to make great lawyers.—The vigenti annorum lu- 
cubrationes stared me in the face; and ambition was ap- 
palled into despair by the hideous spectres. If I. ever saw 
the bench,—I was sickened with the smell of the midnight 
lamp ;—il [ looked at the bar,—I felt a strange chillness in 
my heart, and an indescribable pain under one of my ears. 

“ Brown grew my coat, that once was black.” I shook hands 
with law, and, in my anger, getting mad, I paid my devoirs 
at the shrine of hypocrisy, and turned field preacher. But, 
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bad as my luck was, my better stars saved me from that fate, 
which I had apprehended in my former profession. My 
grandfather, at that critical juncture, “ dreamed a dream,” 
and I was refirieved,—that is, 1 was reserved for some state 
of future peril and ruin,—for some final sentence of destiny, 
which has not yet been executed upon poor Peter Pilgarlick. 

After his usual genuflexion, and so forth, in the night of 
the 5th of December, 1799, about 10 o’clock, my good grand- 
father fellasleep. He declares, that he had hardiy icuched 
the pillow with his head, before he was “sound asleep,’— 
as Spencer says, “ So sound he slept, thay nought might him 
awake.” 

He dreamed, that he was suddenly conveyed ii a ship, to 
a land at an immense distance from that, in which lie had al- 
ways resided since the day ef his nativity ;—that he disem- 
barked at a place, which he-used to calla s/if, at home, 
where such places are usually made of wood; but in this 
outlandish region,.was denominated a ghaut; its being -buiit 
of brick, he supposed, was the cause of lis having a peculiar 
name.*——A tall, lank, dark-colored man, with a piece of 
white-cloth rolied-around his head, and another thrown about 
his person, and over his shoulder, put his hand to his fore- 
head in a respectful manner, and said, Salam Sahib !—an 
expression, which I afterwards understood to signiiy, wel- 
come, green-horn !; He took my grandfather mosi courte- 
ously,—not by the hand, but with frequent salams, and kind, 
officiously kind-questions, to 2 grove, by the natives termed 
ajungle. Peru! Mexico! Golconda! what are ye, famed 


* In this supposition, however, the good dreamer was wrong—zghaut 
means, properly speaking, the slope of a mountain, or other cminence 
towards the waters of oceans, rivers, &c. : 

+ This is a true description of a sircar, or native broker, who lays out 
his employer’s money, and settles his account monthly. Salam Sahib is a 
respectful salutation. A young man, on his first arrival in India, is called 
a “ green-born” and he is sure to be well trimmed of any cash or credit he 
may have, by these same sircars, before he gets fully “seasoned to the 
climate.” 
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mines of wealth, compared with the treasures which this 
golden, and silver, and diamond forest presented to my grand- 
father’s eyes, in this dazzling domain of imaginary riches! 
There he beheld trees, whose Juxuriant branches were bent 
beneath the weight of golden coins ;—hedges, whitened with 
silver medals; and herbage, sparkling with diamonds, 
Tanks,* glittering with fishes, whose eyes were illumined 
with saphires, and inhabited by alligators, whose ruby orbs 
of vision shone with the fiery radiance of the basilisk’s glance, 
astonished this stranger to oriental splendor and magnifi- 
cence. All animal and vegetable productions of nature 


— Sa oT NAS 


teemed with fecundity and ever-varying brilliance. Ona 
sudden, a flash of lightning imparted a thousand-fold lustre 
to the scene ; a crash of thunder followed —My grandfather 
awoke. The seductive delusion was teo potent for his rea- 
son. He had read about India, and heard still more con- 
cerning it. ‘The dream affected him deeply—and he was 
convinced, that, if he could bear the fatigue of the voyage, a 
fortune would reward him for his trouble. As he was too 
far advanced in life, for such an undertaking, he cast his 
eyes on me, as the true and legitimate prop and support of 
the family honor and opulence ;—and, notwithstanding all 
my reluctance to leave my native jand, I was obliged to em- 
bark on a fool’s errand to Bengal, to gather rupees and mo- 
hurst from bushes and trees—a task indeed, as easily to be 
performed by the most illiterate blockhead, as by the most 


wise and industrious of all sagacious and enterprising adven- 
turers ! 
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But enough of this, Mr. Censor, for the present. You 
shall be made acquainted with the consequence of this dream 
ia my next communicatien. It is said, that we cannot con- 
wo! our own fortunes ;—but my history will prove, that oiher 
people can control them for us. I may, perhaps, shew, that 


* A tank isa large reservoir of water. Some of them are very large, 
containing five or six acres of surface. 


+ The gold mohur is a coin worth eight dollars. 
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a superstructure of substantial misery can be raised on the 
«“ baseless fabric of a vision.”” I do not like paradoxes ;— 
unfortunately, such is human life, that he who does not like 
the one, can scarcely endure the other ;—for life is made up 
of paradoxes, and man is a riddle, that none but his Maker 
can resolve. 








INDUSTRY AND RICHES. 
—a_e— 

Aw honest and sensible man is placed in a middle station, 
in circumstances rather scanty than abounding, He hath all 
the necessaries, but none of the superfluities of life ; and these 
necessaries he acquires by his prudence, his studics, and his 
industry. If he seeks to better his income, it is by such meth- 
ods as hurt neither his conscience nor his constitution. He 
hath friends and acquaintances of his own rank ; he receives 
good offices from them, and he returnsthe same. As he hath 
his occupations, he hath his diversions also, and partakes of 
the simple, frugal, obvious, innocent, and cheerful amuse- 
ments of life. By a sudden turn of things, he grows great in 
the church orinthe state. Now his fortune is made ; and 
he says to himseif, “ The days of scarcity are past ; the days 
of plenty are come ; and happiness Is come along with them.” 
—Mistaken man! it is no such thing. He never more en- 
joysone happy day, compared with those which once shone 
upon him. He discards his old companions, or treats them 
with cold, distant, and proud civility. Friendship, free and 
open conversation, rational inquiry, sincerity, contentment, 
and the plain and unadulterated pleasures of life, are no more . 
they departed from him along with his poverty. New con- 
hexions, new prospects, new desires, and new cares. tak 
place, and engross so much of his-time and of his thou ghts, 
that he neither improves his heart nor his understanding. He 
lives ambitious, and restless ; and he dies—Rich. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


i — 


Tue wise may learn from the ignorant; and an ass once 


instructed a prophet. 


Beasts that are surly and malicious love solitude. It were 
te be wished that men who resemble them in temper had the 


‘same inclination for retirement. 


Flatterers are as mean and sordid, as they are mischievous 
and odious. ‘Tothem might be applied the Levitical Law : 
Every creeping thing is unclean, and shali be an abomination. 


You must give the wall to a king and to a blind man. 


By examining the tongue of the patient physicians find out 
the diseases of the body, and philosophers the diseases of the 
mind. 

Glareanus, being asked how he lived, replied, “I live like 
a nobleman: I eat, and drink, and am in debt.” 


If there were no God, we should have a cruel stepmother, 
called Nature. 


There is a pleasure in receiving favors from great men, 
when they are bestowed ina polite and generous manner; 
there is also a pleasure in passing through this world without 
any obligations to them ; and this pleasure a man may enjoy 
without being envied for it. 


Somebody said to a learned simpleton, “ The Lord double 
your learning, and then—you will be twice the fool you are 
now.” 


There is no great harm in flattering dedications ; because 
they always expose the writer, and never impose upon the 
reacer. 

The study of the Belles Lettres is a poor occupation, if 
they are to be confined to a knowledge of languages and of 
antiquities, and not employed to the service of religion’ and 
other sciences. To what pnrpose doth a man fill his head 
with Latin and Greck words, with prose and verse, with his- 
tories, opinions, and customs, if it doth not contribute to make 
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him more rational, more prudent, more civil, more virtuous, 
and religious? Such occupations are to be considered as in- 
troductory and ornamental, and serviceable to studies of high- 
er importance ; such as philosophy, law, ethics, politics, and 
divinity. ‘To abandon these sciences in order to support phi- 
lology, is like burning a city to save the gates. 














SELECTED POETRY. 
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TO CALUMNY. 


Hie thee hence to endless night, 

Cursed fiend-begotten sprite ! 

In thy native shades of hell 

With goblins damn’d and demons, dwell. 


Baneful powers, of deadliest name, 
At thy mention lose their fame ; 
Venom, that from thee proceeds, 
Their whole united force exceeds. 


On thy pestilential breath 

Float the keenest stings of death ; 
F’en innocence before thee flies, 
Or, bleeding, at thy feet she lies. 


Dost thou linger ? oh depart ! 

Pierce no more the feeling heart, 
‘Nor by thy hateful minions stain 
The loveliest of the female train. 


Haste thee hence ! for truth appears, 
Whom thy dastard spirit fears ; 

The mirror that her hand displays, 
Clearly thy hideous form portrays. 


May the power celestial bind 
Thee, the foe of human kind ; 
Then Candor shall her throne regain, 
And heal the mischiefs of thy reign. 
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TO CONTENT. 


Cane and noisy pleasure, hence— 
Come Content, O, haste thee, come; 
Darling child of innocence, 
Tell me where thou lov’st to roam ! 
High, on yonder towering hill, 
Grandeur spreads his glittering wings, 
There enraptured art thou still 
Breathing peace on lords and kings. 


No. I hear his rattling wheels ! 
Mad Ambition’s fiery car 

Thundering comes, the mountain reels ! 
Blazing lightnings flash afar. 


Bright o’er yonder sunny field, 
Science holds her beamy reign— 

Dost thou there thy sceptre wield, 
Round the happy letter’d swain ? 


No. Behind his lagging hours, 
Pining love and sorrows rise ! 
And beneath the blooming flowers 
Snaky Envy hissing lies ; 
Far adown the woody vale, 
Clear, the crystal streamlets play 
Round (the theme of many a tale) 
Yonder cottage gleaming gray— 


Up its ends the ivy creeps, 
Round it honeysuckles twine ;— 
Who the happy dwelling keeps? 
This, Content, this must be thine ! 


No. ’Tis listless Luxury, 
Here that loils in rural state ! 
On her dull Satiety, 
Fribbling Affectation, wait ! 
Sweetest wanderer, have I found thee ? 
Yes ! amidst the fields of Toil! 
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Peace and Piety around thee, 
Drinking up thy charming smile. 


Labor looks to thee, aad brighter 
Burn his ardor-beaming eyes ; 
Slavery, too! looks up, and lighter 

On his back the burden hes 1 


Come henceforth, my little dwelling, 
Let it be thy blest abode : 

Anxious Fear and Doubt expelling, 
Wave thy soul-composing rod. 


Resignation waits to greet thee— 
Bring thy nurse sweet Piety ; 

Love, and Temperance, both entreat thee— 
Come, Content, and dwell with me. 


—— Oe 


LOVE. 
BY R. SOUTHEY. 


‘Tey sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of heli; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
-Its holy flame forever burneth, 
Irom heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv’d, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then bath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
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Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, — 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ¢ 








—— ere 





MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIENV. 
| Boston Theatre. 


i. Doubtful Son—Ivishman in London. 
School for Friends—Perouse. 
Who wants a Guinca—Tom Vhumb. 
Right and Wrong—Tckeli. 
Who wants a Guinea—Lodoiska. 
Grecian Daughter—Love laughs at Locksmiths. 
Time’s a Tell-Tale—Irishman in London. 
Exile—Honest Thieves. 
Man and Wife—Blue Beard. 
Who wants a Guinea—The Purse. 
Jane Shore—Honest Thieves. 
George Barnwell—Forty Thieves. 
Road to Ruin—Forty Thieves. 

31. Rich and Poor—The Sleep Walker. (er the bene- 

Sit of the sufferers by the fire at Portsmouth. ) 


It will be seen by the catalogue of performances this month, that they 
embrace very little of novelty. When we have said, that the respective 
performers have exerted the various talents which they are known to 
possess ; that most of the entertainments have been respectably performed; 
we shall probably have said as much as can be expected from “ honest 
chroniclers.” The gentleman who came out in Percy (see our last No.) 
re-appeared as Borachio in the Doubtful Sony in which he discovered many 
of the qualifications of an actor. We found, on the repetition of the £x- 
ile, that our hint given in No. XIII. respecting Mrs. Young’s costume, 
was not thrown away upon an incorrigible subject ; a pelisse trimmed 
with fur, with a comfortable pair of sleeves, looked something like 2 
dress for a Siberian winter. . 

The revival of the Forty Thicves drew one.of the fullest houses of the, 
ec2son. .. 
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LIPERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


= Dr. Benjamin James, M. M.S. S. has just published a new 

Y work entitled, 4 Z'reatise on the Management of the Teeth. 
The work being intended for general use, it is entirely di- 
vested of technical terms ; and the whole art of managing 
the teeth, from childhood to old age, is expressed in lan- 
evage familiar to every capacity. <A treatise of such univer- 
sal importance, containing, among many useful directions, 
cautions against the use of deleterious dentifrices, and hints 
respecting the impositions of itinerant dentists, ought to be 
universally read, and regarded. 


Messrs. Inskeep and Bradford, New-York, have just pub- 
. lished “ Columbia’s Naval Triumphs,’ dedicated to the offi- 
. cers and seamen of the navy of the United States. It is a- 
nonymous; but nevertheless bears evident marks of that nev- 
er-to-be-enough-admired bard of Mohawk river, Osanprr, 
as an extract or two will abundantly specify.—The following 

are the first ten lines. 


First to Jentovan strike the sounding praise! 
A growing, deep’ning, note of glory raise 
To him who rules the. sea, the earth, the sky, 
With all the shining myriads on high : 

Who hurls the honors of the proud to dust ; 


ene- Exalts the humble who devoutly trust ; 
) Decides the fate of battles by his will, 
’ With the same power which bids the tempests still; 
baie Who reigns o’er all, eternal and alone, 
a Infinity the bulwark of his throne. 
8 a After describing the achievements of Hutt and Porrgr; 
in his usual “ seraphic strains,” the author pays the following 
pened; tribute to the bravery of Jonzs. 
— Again the cry of victory we hear ! 
t No./ Fresh laurels round Columbia’s brow appear ! 
many Her honor’d stars with brilliant lustre beam, 
ea And glory clothes her in a golden stream ! [!!!] 
Another son of freedom scours the seas, 
stume, Seeking the foe with every fav’ring breeze, 
‘mmed The fee is met—his banner waves in pride, 
Meso Claiming the homage of old ocean’s tide. 





Battle begine—that banner drinks the wave, 
And rests, neglected, in a wat’ry grave, 

of the Tho’ an inferior opponent assail’d 

The boasted might of Britain’s prowess fail'd. 


The battle of the Shannen and Chesapeak is related with 
wonderful accuracy: 
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They meet—lo! Lawrence’s pilot instant falls ! 

No more the reeling ship obeys his call ; 

At the same moment, a commission’d death 
Summons the hero to resign his breath: 

Sudden explosion spreads confusion round ; 

Scarcely a leader on the deck is found ; 

The ships are foul—brave Livermore in vain 
Meets the bold Broke and his o’erwhelming train— 
Proud Albion gains the long-expected day : 

One ship is vanquish’d on the wat’ry way. 


We have room for only one more extract.—The author 
goes on to detail ail the naval battles that have occurred 
since the commencement of the present war, on the occan 


and on the lakes, and thus piously and elegantly attributes 
the whole success to whom it is due. 


He who preserv’d the Jewish tribes of old, 

Safe as ashepherd guards his tender fold ; 

Who !ed them through the desert and the deep, 
And bid the might of opposition sleep ; 

Who slew the horrors of their direst foes—- 
Wither’d the strength of all who dar’d oppose ; 
And brought them safely to the promis’d Jand, 
Wall’d by his mighty arm on every hand, 
Thus far has been our shield in danger’s path :—- 
Thus far has sav’d us from destruction’s wrath. 
He in the battle has presery’d from harm : 

His voice has lull’d the tumult of alarm. 

Mark how the edge of death has turn’d away 
From our brave warriors in the bold affray ! 
How few have sunk within the hungry grave:! 
How many live armipotent to save! 

In our foes’ bowels direful death has sheath’d 
His angry sword, and desolation breath’d. [!! !] 


Homer and Virgil, “ Ye fittle stars, hide your diminish’d 
rays” from the scorching beams of Osander. 


—7 


Hisrorican Society. The anniversary of the landing 
of our fathers at Plymouth, Dec. 22d, 1621, was celebrated 
in Boston by the Histcrical Society. It is the object of this 
society to colleet aud preserve all documents and facts rela- 
tive to the first settlement and subsequent history of Massa- 
chusetts in particular, and of other parts of America in gen- 
eral. ‘The services at the Chapel were prayers by Rev. Drs. 
Freeman and Holmes; and an address trom the Hon. Judge 
Davis—licarned, elassical, interesting ; giving a just view of 
the principles and characters of the filerine, and enriched 
with judicious, profound, and pious reflections. The society 
dined together at Concert Hall—the bill of fare being sim- 
ply of fish, of various kinds; such as probably composed the 


food of our adventurous ancestors. The following lines; 
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composed for the occasion, were sung after the exercises a% 
the Chapel. 


Gop oF THE worLpD! on thy decree 
Hang life, and fame, and destiny. 
Tuov speak’st—aw’d ocean yields and deserts smile ; 
Tuov speak’st—and ruin mocks pride’s prostrate pile. 
In Tuer the weak, the humble trust ; 
And trampled power adores in dust. 
Thy name we bless—invoke, in evil hour, 
Forgotten mercy and resisted power. 
By Tues, our Fathers dar’d to brave 
Mid savage man a foreign grave: 
Their march Tuovu marshal’d’st o’er the pathless sea, 
Who fled for freedom, and who fled to Thee. 


Where peep’d the hut, the palace towers: 
Where skimm’d the bark, the war ship lowers : 
Joy gaily carols where was silence rude; 
And cultur'd thousands throng the solitude. 


O Tuov, who tam’st the savage soul, 
Of Christian man the lusts control : 
Ne’er may this happiest spot, thy favor’d cline, 
The abode of mercy, be the abode of crime ! 
Thy grace we'll seek, thine anger shun : 
Gop of the Sire protect the Son / 
Thy smile, thy frown, we own: subdue our pride: 
The Pilgrim’s Guarp1an be the Nation’s Guipe! 

DispensaRy. Mr. Alexander Shirras, a native of Scot- 
land, who resided long in Charleston,S.C. and died a short time 
since, left by will three valuable houses in the city for the 
support of a Dispensary for the relief of the sick poor of that 
place. The City Council have increased the fund thus 
created by voting an annual grant of 1000 doliars. Anda 


general subscription for its further augmentation has been 
set on foot. 


Coat. A company has been formed in the city of New- 


York, for the purpose of exploring and working coal mines 
and other valuable minerals in that state. 


SaLtT. A company at Greenbush, Penn. have lately com- 
menced the manufacture of salt. With forty kettles only 
they have made thirty bushels in one day. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


Frres. The dwelling house, office, and barn of Moses 
Eastman, Esq. and a barn containing 40 tons of hay, belong- 
ing to Mr. T’rancis Little, in Salisbury, Mass. were consumed 
by ‘fire on the 3d of December. 

On the 2d of December, the dwelling house of D. Oliver, 
aman of color, of Rutland, was destroyed by fire, and five ef 
his children (all but one) burnt to death. 
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The capitol of Frankfort, Kentucky, was destroyed by fire 
on the 28th of November. It is said that most of the rec: 
ords and valuable papers were saved. 

A great and distressing fire broke out at Portsmouth, N; 
H. on “the 23d Dec. at 6 o’clock in the evening, which deso- 
lated the most flourishing, compact, and populous part of the 
town. Its ravages extended over about fifteen acres. It is 
ascertained that one hundred and eight dwelling houses, and 
sixty-four public buildings and stores were destroyed. 

A fire broke out at Bristol, R. I. on Sunday night, the 26th, 
and destroyed several buildings, and a considerable part of 
the privateer Yankee. 


FemaLte Covracs. The wife of a militia soldier, who is 
serving on a tour of duty at Norfolk, resided in the neigh- 
borhood of Richmond, in a small house of one room only, 
near the farm of Mr. Bootwright. One dark and rainy night 
when she had retired to bed, with no one near her buta 
sleeping infant, she was disturbed by a sudden rap at the 
door! On asking who was there, a gruff and authoritative 
voice demanded entrance—she inquired his name—when the 
person without replied, if she did not open the door he would 
break it. She complied, and in stalked a negro man, a slave 
of her neighbor Bootwright’s! On demanding of him what 
he wanted, with an authoritative air he replied, that he had 
come to sleep with her ! and that he would do it, or take her 
ife. Determined to die rather than submit to his wishes, 
she set him to washing his feet, and while he was splashing 
the water over them, she stepped to the door and seized an 
axe, which she whirled with such tremendous effect upon 
his skull, that he fell dead from his seat! She then caught 
up her child, rushed out of the house, and made the best of 
her way through the rain and gloom of the night, to her 
neighbor Mr. Bootwright—and to him she disclosed the ter- 
rific events which hac just transpired ! 


SavacE Darpartry anp Murper.—On Thursday, the 
16th inst. two young men, one named Livermore and the 
other AnGorer, received the sentence of death, at the su- 
preme court held at Cambridge, for the murder of an In- 
dian man, named Nicholas John Cruay, and his wife, by 
shooting them while in their beds, with muskets loaded with 
bails and tenpenny nails. 

It docs not seem that the provocation was great on the 
part of the Indian man, and that the Indian woman knew 
nothing of the parties. Some ofthese young men, who worked 
in the nati factory at Malden, condescended to engage in 2 
wrestling match with the Indian, who lived in a hut in Stone- 
kam, near Spot Pond. Ne threw all that cngaged with him; 
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they thereupon united and threw him into the water’, ina 
place where he might have been drowned. A night or two 
after, several of them prepared their muskets, obtained car- 
tridges, and loaded them up with balls and nails, and went 
two miles to the Indians’ hut, and arrived there at about ten 
o’clock, when they burst open the door, and as the Indians 
arose, shot them. The arms and bodies of these poor crea- 
tures were lacerated in a shocking manner ; the condition of 
the woraan rendered the deed more deplorable. In this sit- 
vation they remained in the woods without assistance until 
next day. The man lingered for several days before he ex- 
pired ; we have not heard whether the woman is yet dead. 


me 


DEATHS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Grorcia. In Toogoola river, 19th of Nov. three daugh- 
iers of Mr. Thomas Harrison, aged 14, 11, and 9 years. 
They were in a canoe, with one other daughter and a son of 
Mr. H. and two young negro fellows. In passing down the 
shoal, the canoe upset; and the three girls and one of the 
negroes drowned. ‘The eldest daughter was saved by get- 
ting upon the bottom of the canoe, which the surviving ne- 
gto swam after and pushed to the shore. ‘The son narrowly 
escaped drowning. 

Vireinis. In Hanover, Col. William Macon. Near 
French Mills, Lieut. Col. ‘T. Dix, of the 4th U. S. regiment. 

-Marytanp. In Baltimore, Col. Thomas Gist, 73. Mr. 
Rufus Bigelow, merchant, a native of Massachusetts. In 
Blasdenburgh, Benjamin Stoddert, Esq. a gentleman who 
has successively filled various stations of eminence in public 
lite, among whieh was that of secretary of the navy during 
the administration of Mr. Adams. He was much respected, 
and his loss wiil be much lamented by his connections and 
iriends. — 

PENNSYLVANIA. In Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary, relict of 
John Lawrence, Esq.; Mr. Charles Endman, 60 ; Capi. Jo- 
seph Shippen Smith, 40; Mr. Samuel Folwell, limner, 49 ; 
Mrs. Alice, wife of the reverend George Richards; Mr. 
John Oliphant. 

New-York. In New-York, Mr. John M‘Kay, 72; Mrs. 
Mary Gilson, 85; Dr. John Wilson, 57; Mrs. Ann, relict of 
G. H. Ludlow, Esq. 74; Mr. James Hunt, bioker, 56. In 
Plattsburgh, Lieut. H. R. Stebbins, of the 29th regiment of 
U.S. infantry, 23; Captains Joseph Bryant and Jesse Cope- 
land, of the U.S. infantry. In Albany, Mr. John Watson, 51, 
iormerly of Amherst, N. H. In Schenectady, Adrian Vau 
Dieck, Esq. 
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Connecticut. In Middletown, Mr. Hezekiah Hale, 73, 
in East-Haven, Deacon Levi Pardee, 72. In Lyme, Capt. 
Joel Doswich, 30. In New-Haven, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
William Woolsey, Esq. 41. At Norwich, Elisha Hyde, Esq. 

xayor of that city. In Trumbull, Mr. John Burton, 90. In 
Stratford, Mr. T. Cook, 98. In Haddam, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
relict of Dr. H. Brainerd, 63. 

Vermont. In Burlington, Hon. Samuel Hitchcock, 59; 
a native of Brimficld, Mass. He had officiated in various 
public offices, and was a judge of the Federal Circuit Court 
for the district of Vermont. In Bridgewater, of spotted fe- 
ver, Lavinia and Polly, daughters of Mr. Ezekiel French. In 
Wethersfield, from the 17th to the 27th ult. nine deaths of 
spotted fever occurred, all within the space of half a mile. 
At Fairhaven, Mrs. Elizabeth Spooner, wife of Alden Spoon- 
er, Esq. 

Massacuvuserts. In Springfield, Mr. Zachariah Warn- 
er, 73; Mr. Robert Becbee, 29. In Northampton, Miss 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Josiah Dwight, Esq. 19. In 
Bellingham, Mrs. Mercy Holbrook, 83. In Northbridge, 
Mrs. Mary Shepherd, 81. In Worcester, Mrs. Abigail 
Johnson, 91; a child of S. Warden, jun. by falling into a ket- 
tle of hot water. In Amherst, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Hugh, 

- H. Clark, and daughter of the reverend J. Barnard. In Da- 
na, Mr. Seth Williams,7!. In Rutland, Mrs. Margaret 
Browning, 73; Lieut. William Graham, 39. In Brookfield, 
Mrs. Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Ithamar Wright, 83. In 
Royalston, Miss Lucy Wilder, 64. In Marblehead, Mrs. Ab- 
igail Hendley, 96. In Taunton, Mr. James Dean, jun. 28; 
Mr. Samuel V. Crossman, 29. In Rowley, Deacon Joseph 
Chaplin, 62. In Athol, Mrs. Lucy Cushing, 75. In Boston, 
Mr. Robert Oliver, 83; a child of Mr. John D. Williams, 5 ; 
Mr. Christopher Barker, 44; Mr. Charles Peverelly, 48; 
George Frederick, son of Professor Mackay, 5; William 
Stackpole, Esg. 69, many years an eminent wine merchant ; 
Mrs. Sarah Dolliver, 34; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr John Mag- 
ner; Joseph Hewins, Esq. 68, late of Sharon, and many 
years a member of the state legislature; Mr. Thomas b. 
Frothingham, 23; Miss Harriot Hills, 19; Lt. Peter St. 
Medard, 31; Widow Ann Hartwell, 70; Widow Rachel 
Coffin, 87; Mr. Samuel Lamson, 45; Ebenezer Larkin, 
Esq. many years an eminent bookseller ; a gentleman of ir- 
repreachable character, a sympathetic and liberal benefac- 
tor of the poor, an active member of society, and an ardent 
and sincere friend of his country. 
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